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glad to return to domestic service. The Young Women's Christian Association 
and many other such organizations are opening courses in housekeeping, and 
college girls, even, are expected to enter the classes. The graduates will be called 
"Home Assistants," an attractive title. The second problem is that of the 
middle-aged woman; she usually has trouble with her eyes and the employer does 
not want poor eye-sight. As a remedy, — coax her, bribe her, drive her, to get 
correct glasses and to wear them, and her eyes are restored. She also walks lame 
and gets tired; drive her again to an orthopedic shoe store and have her properly 
shod, and now her walking usefulness is restored. She has experience, she has 
had her pleasures, she is interested in practical things, so why should she not be 
useful to her employer ? We must educate the public to want middle-aged women, 
they are often of more value than younger ones, who have not had time to appre- 
ciate the values of life, who are seeking pleasure and are only interested in their 
work, with a view to pay day. The third problem is that of the untrained clerical 
worker. Grammar school girls graduate at the age of fourteen and a half. Some 
of them have set their hearts on being clerical workers in an office. They may 
even take a business course, and the teacher may take their money, knowing that 
the pupil cannot graduate as a first class clerical worker. Now our part, as 
Social Workers, is to convince these girls, in the first place, that they should go 
to high school, that they should take the two weeks' test given by a trade school 
where the girls are tried out in various lines of work. If a girl feels she has not 
time for high school get her a clerkship if possible, but by all means aim at high 
school; even if she only gets one year, it is better than none. Skilled labor is 
always in demand and now the time has arrived when the public will pay well 
for the simplest help if it is satisfactory help in every sense of the word. 

Josephine Hill, 
Harlem Hospital, New York. Social Service Worker. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 

Dear Editor: I am a nurse, graduate and registered, with twenty years of 
actual experience. During this time I have been a night nurse many times and 
am doing night duty at the present time, twelve hours of duty. In the January 
number of the Journal, I see the eight-hour day for nurses discussed, but the 
night nurse is left out entirely. Why not give the eight-hour time to both pupil 
and graduate nurse, in all kinds of hospitals ? The Federal law will soon require 
women to work not more than eight hours per day, and then the schedule will 
have to be arranged accordingly. If night nurses do not protest against the long 
hours, they will be considered satisfied with their long working hours. I, for one, 
advocate the eight-hour day for all nurses. It will, indeed, increase the expense 
of the hospital, but I notice the hospital does not do without food, nor medicine, 
just because the prices have increased. Nurses are human beings, and if the 
profession is to progress, the hours of duty must be shortened. 

Delaware A. H. 

(The plea for an eight-hour day, published in the January Journal, included 
provision for the night nurse, page 295. — Ed.) 

RANK FOR NURSES 
To the Presidents, Officers and Members of State Associations: 

On January 28, 1919, as a result of the mid-year conference of its directors 
in New York City, the American Nurses' Association through its secretary, 
Katharine DeWitt, wrote the presidents of all the state associations asking their 
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immediate cooperation in the matter of the Lewis-Raker bill for relative rank 
for army nurses. Specifically it asked for the state associations' help in the 
formation of state-wide committees on rank, and for the securing of $250 by each 
committee for the national work being conducted from Washington, in case the 
bill should not be passed before March 4 by the 65th Congress. The replies that 
have been received indicate that many of the state associations have interpreted 
the letter as asking for the formation of a committee on rank within the state 
associations of nurses, to be composed entirely of nurses and financed by the 
treasuries of the state associations. In view of this misunderstanding by some 
of the associations and the further fact that others have not yet replied at all, it 
seems wise to make a restatement as to the work for rank. The campaign for 
the Lewis-Raker bill for relative rank is being conducted and directed by an 
organization quite separate and distinct from any nursing organization, namely, 
the National Committee to Secure Rank for Nurses, of which Honorable William 
Howard Taft is Honorary Chairman and Helen Hoy Greeley, of the New York 
bar, secretary and counsel. This National Committee is the outgrowth of the 
work done for rank in 1917-18 by the Committee on Nursing of the Council of 
National Defense, whose membership is known to all Journal readers, and by 
the New York City committee of lay women, of which Mrs. Greeley was one 
of the most active members. It has the complete confidence and the constant 
advice and cooperation of all the nursing authorities and officers. It includes in 
its membership and on its executive board the presidents of the national nursing 
organizations, Clara D. Noyes, S. Lillian Clayton and Mary Beard; and in addi- 
tion, Jane A. Delano, M. Adelaide Nutting, Ella Phillips Crandall and Annie W. 
Goodrich. The National Committee's plan of organization and its method of 
work for the Lewis-Raker bill have the endorsement and hearty support of the 
directors of the American Nurses' Association. The National Committee's plan 
for organization was described in Miss DeWitt's letter and was as follows : 

1. That the state-wide committees to be formed should be the state branches 
of the National (Taft) Committee to Secure Rank for nurses, 

2. That these state committees should be composed about evenly of lay 
persons and nurses, the chairman preferably to be a lay person, either a man or a 
woman. 

3. That this state committee should have a large enough membership to 
provide a chairman for each of the congressional districts within the state and 
small committees on Resolutions, Publicity and Finance. (In some states a com- 
mittee of fifteen would be adequate ; in other states the committee would need to 
consist of from 50 to 100 members.) 

4. That the state committee raise enough money through voluntary subscrip- 
tions to finance its own work and to contribute a quota of $250 for the 1919 
campaign, to the national headquarters in Washington, payable as soon after 
March 4, 1919, as possible. 

Prom this it will be seen that it was not the plan of the National Commit- 
tee that the nurses should confine their efforts to bodies of nurses or put the 
financial burden entirely upon the treasuries of nursing organizations. The reason 
for the A. N. A.'s appeal to the State Nurses' Associations on behalf of the 
National (Taft) Committee was the pressing need for the immediate organization 
of state committees and the desire to save time and labor. The National Com- 
mittee, up to January 28, the date of Miss DeWitt's letter, had succeeded in 
organizing twelve state committees; but this result was obtained only through 
laborious and protracted correspondence. It was felt that the officers of state 
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nursing associations with their wide acquaintance throughout their states would 
be familiar with the lay public interested in hospital and nursing matters and 
would, therefore, probably be able to find at once the right lay person for the 
chairmanship of a state committee and the prosecution of the campaign in the 
state's several congressional districts. Thus through their help both funds and 
time could be conserved. Accordingly, as President of the American Nurses' As- 
sociation I wish again to call the attention of the state associations to this very im- 
portant matter and to urge that they immediately set to work to secure the cooper- 
ation of interested lay persons in the formation of state-wide committees that will 
actively support the National (Taft) Committee in its work to secure the passage 
of this bill early in the extra session of the 66th Congress, whenever that shall be 
called. I further wish to impress upon them that the formation of these 
committees and their contribution of the quota of $250 each to the National 
Committee are absolute essentials to the success of this bill. No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link. Not a single state association can be spared. Every one's 
energetic assistance is needed forthwith. Will you not therefore take this matter 
up immediately? Will you not straightway canvass the interested lay public 
of your state for a suitable chairman? Will you not appoint a number of nurses 
with initiative to help the chairman in the development of the committee? Will 
you not act promptly that the state committee may be in working order by May 
1st and the National Committee be assured of funds? That the Army Nurse 
Corps is to-day an integral part of the Regular Army is due to the vision and labor 
of those who served amid unspeakable disorganization in the Spanish-American 
war. When they came home, they faced opposition, predjudice and unbelief until 
they broke them all down and wrote this provision into our laws. They stopped 
short of asking rank for the army nurse because they were weary and because they 
hoped it would come naturally, without struggle. To-day they regret their 
optimism. They realize that whom the gods reward they first make work. 
Experience is a good teacher. She instructs us that rank is essential to the 
most efficient functioning of the Army Nurse Corps, not only, but to the dignity 
of our womanhood, whether at the battle front in a world war or in a recon- 
struction hospital of an American cantonment. Every boat load of returning 
nurses piles up the evidence of the soundness of our demand for rank. Work 
then for rank for nurses and work without ceasing until it too shall have been 
written into the laws. 

Clara D. Noyes, 
President, American Nurses' Association. 

Vice Chairman, National Committee to Secure Rank for Nurses. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

The Michigan State Nurses' Association will hold its annual meeting at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich., April 28, 29, and 30, next. 



